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ness, and accommodation. All this is amply illustrated in the negotia- 
tions of the Triple Alliance. 

At the beginning Germany, confronting the enduring hostility of 
defeated France, and Austria, at odds with Russia after the Berlin 
settlement, had already come together in an alliance which neither was 
seriously to question in forty years. Italy, troubled within and without, 
joined them, always inclined to be friendly with Germany, but never 
fully loyal to Austria. This relationship was maintained by formal 
treaty for thirty-two years, but only by means of several periods of 
negotiation, involving usually some concessions made by the two 
empires to Italy. First in a protocol with Germany (1887) and later 
in the treaty itself (1891) Italy displayed aggressive thoughts toward 
France. But her interests and ambitions alike demanded good terms 
with England and at least a modus vivendi with France. In commercial 
and diplomatic negotiations between 1898 and 1902 Italy, without 
ceasing to be the ally of the Central Powers, became so far the friend 
of France as to promise neutrality not only in case France were attacked, 
but even under certain conditions in case France should be the aggressor. 
It was not positively known, but was strongly suspected by each side, 
that the written promises of Italy were in contradiction. No one was 
therefore much surprised when by remaining neutral in 1914 and joining 
in the war against her former allies in 1915, Italy brought the Triple 
Alliance to an end. 

A. H. Lybter. 

University of Illinois. 

The Foundations of Sovereignty. By Harold J. Laski. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1921. Pp. 317.) 

This volume contains nine independent essays, all save the first 
reprinted from various reviews or, in the case of the second, from the 
Smith College Studies. Their titles are: The Foundations of Sov- 
ereignty; The Problem of Administrative Areas; The Responsibility of 
the State in England; The Personality of Associations; The Early 
History of the Corporation in England; The Theory of Popular Sov- 
ereignty; The Pluralistic State; The Basis of Vicarious Liability; The 
Political Ideas of James I. While distinct studies, they constitute a 
unity through the underlying point of view, the idea of a pluralistic 
state, with which Mr. Laski's name is so closely identified. Their 
collection in one volume is thoroughly justified. 

Mr. Laski's two previous volumes on the Problem of Sovereignty and 
Authority in the Modern State were chiefly concerned with a criticism of 
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the doctrine of sovereignty which is the corner-stone of the accepted 
theory of the state. They were cogent and convincing demonstrations 
of the inadequacy of the current political philosophy. But they left 
the reader with the feeling that, while Mr. Laski had rather success- 
fully demolished the theoretical foundations of the existing state- 
structure, he had not offered any very tangible or definite substitute. 
The present work also contains much of destructive criticism, but it is 
far more constructive than its predecessors. "These essays," the 
author says, "are part of a scaffolding from which there is, I hope, 
eventually to emerge a general reconstruction of the state." The 
detailed outlines of the new edifice are, to be sure, not even yet clearly 
envisaged, but the ground plan is at least fairly well determined. In- 
stead of an all-absorptive sovereign state, the fictitious character of 
which is daily becoming more evident, and which of necessity employs 
other innumerable fictions to explain and justify the exercise of its 
alleged omnipotence, we can see emerging a social order based upon 
the reality of a diversified group life. Instead of the sic volo! sic jubeo! 
of an antiquated absolutism, we see law and government becoming 
the expression and harmonization of the complexity of actual social 
interests. Instead of the power of government being in fact vested, 
in travesty of our vaunted theory of popular sovereignty, in the hands 
of a small governing class and exercised in the interest of certain other 
controlling economic classes, we can perceive a new order taking shape 
in which functional organization will give truthful expression to the 
principles of democracy. 

The consummate importance of the thesis which Mr. Laski maintains 
is beyond question. Its implications involve every phase of juris- 
prudence, administration, and politics. It offers a veritably new 
Weltanschauung. It proposes as radically different an interpretation 
of the state and all its penumbra as did Darwin's doctrine of natural 
selection for the facts of biological science, and its general acceptance is 
certain to have as far-reaching and important an influence. Whatever 
his prepossessions may be, the student of political science cannot 
ignore Mr. Laski. Buttressed and fortified at every point by a wealth 
of historical and legal knowledge that attests a scholarship both pro- 
found and critical, and illumined by a clarity of vision of the trend of 
social and economic forces that is almost prophetic, the argument 
demands either acceptance or refutation. The challenge cannot be 
avoided. 

Walter James Shepard. 

Ohio State University. 



